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About's most charming stories, 'La fille du 
Chanoine' and 'La Mere de la Marquise.' 
These are very easy and delightful reading, as 
are also the stories by Topffer, Souvestre, and 
Enault published in the collection. Lacombe, 
'Petite Histoire du Peuple francais' is true to 
its title, but it will be disappointing to one who 
seeks in it for a continuous exposition of the 
facts of French history. It was not written for 
schools, but as a sort of popular republican tract 
addressed to the working classes of France, to 
show what they had gained by the Revolution 
and the abolition of ancient privileges. The 
language is very simple and straightforward, 
but it presents many difficulties, which M. Jules 
Bue' the annotator has cleared up by an Eng- 
lish translation, generally with no farther ex- 
planation. 

The historical stories by Mme. De Witt (nee 
Guizot) are intended for younger pupils. There 
are two in the series; ,'Derriere les haies,' a pic- 
ture of the Vendean war, and 'De Glacons en 
Glacons,' a story of Napoleon's invasion of 
Russia. 'Lascaris ou les Grecs au XV« siecle' 
is a historical tale in Villemain's most brilliant 
style, composed in 1825 during the Greek 
struggle for independence. It is not difficult 
reading. The volume containing selections 
from Alfred de Musset is one of the most in- 
teresting and useful in the series. Everything 
in it is of high literary merit. There are two 
comedies: 'II faut qu'une porte soit ouverte 
ou fermee' and 'On ne saurait penser a tout;' 
two charming stories in prose 'Croisilles' and 
'Pierre et Camille;' and thirty-six pages of 
verse. All this gives as true an idea as can be 
given in a book for educational purposes of the 
author of 'Rolla' and 'Namouna,' the beauty 
and purity of whose language are so great that 
he deserves a place second to none as a model 
of French style. 

The seventh volume of 'Modern Authors' is, 
Ponsard, 'Le Lion amoureux,' a rather prosy 
historical play in verse, of interest, however, 
as presenting a picture of French society under 
the Directory. It is difficult enough for ad- 
vanced reading and is full of allusions to the 
events of the Revolution. The next two 
volumes bear the name of Guizot. They are 
'Alfred le Grand, ou l'Angleterre sous les 
Anglo-Saxons' and 'Guillaume le ConqueYant, 



ou l'Angleterre sous les Normands.' The first 
is signed Guillaume Guizot, a name which will 
do for both father and son ; the 'Guillaume le 
Conquerant' was avowedly written by Pauline 
Guizot and revised by the father. They both 
contain excellent historical reading, easy 
enough to be taken up during the first year of 
study. As an example of the poetic prose of 
the beginning of the century, one of the very 
best specimens perhaps, 'Les Aventures du 
dernier Abencerage' by Chateaubriand, is a 
very welcome publication. It is very short and 
very pretty, if a certain sentimentality of tone 
is not considered too offensive. There is, of 
course, the pomposity of expression insepara- 
ble from the labored prose of the author of 
'Le Genie du Christianisme. ' But as affording 
variety in the choice of texts of literary value, 
it is an excellent selection of easy French. 

Number 11 is Scribe's 'Bertrand et Raton,' 
often published before ; number 12 a work 
that has, of late, met with much favor in Eng- 
land, 'Lazare Hoche' by Emilede Bonnechose. 
This is a beautifully written biography. Noth- 
ing better could be selected by an instructor 
who wished to combine the study of a very in- 
teresting and very important period of French 
history with the study of the language. 

Even this summary notice of the first twelve 
volumes of 'Modern Authors' shows that the 
London Hachette house has been successful 
in its attempt to furnish reading material that 
is not hackneyed. The series improves as it 
goes on, as what there is to say of the subse- 
quent numbers will show. 

Ferdinand Bocher. 

Harvard University. 



THE ANGLO-SAXON PERFECT PAR- 
TLCLPLE WLTH habban. 

The object of this brief paper is to show ap- 
proximately the light in which Anglo-Saxon 
antiquity regarded the past participle, when 
this participle was united with the auxiliary 
habbah, viz. (1) as to whether, in analytically 
formed perfect and pluperfect tenses, the par- 
ticiple simply governed the direct object with- 
out agreeing with it, or (2) whether it agreed 
with the associated object as "predicate attri- 
bute." For the purposes of the discussion six 
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representative works and collections have 
been examined : the Anglo-Saxon Laws ; the 
Chronicle ; Beowulf; the 'Casdmon' poems ; 
Gregory's Pastoral Care; and Wulfstan's 
Homilies. It is possible to gather from these 
six representative productions not only how 
far the Anglo-Saxon had proceeded on its way 
toward the simpler fashions of modern analyti- 
cal verb-combinations, but also how these 
verb-combinations were treated with reference 
to the points just mentioned. 

1. In the course of our investigation it turned 
out that these six works contained, as nearly 
as could be ascertained from a careful count, 
six hundred analytical forms with habban, dis- 
tributed as follows : 

Anglo-Saxon Laws (Schmidt's ed.). . . 59 

Chronicle (Thorpe's parallel edition).. 230 

Beowulf (Heyne's edition) 39 

'Csedmon' (Bouterwek's edition) 88 

Gregory's Pastoral Care, Vol. I. 

(Sweet's edition) 48 

Gregory's Pastoral Care, Vol. II 66 

Wulfstan's Homilies (Napier's ed.).. . . 70 

Total, 600 

2. Of these six hundred participial forms it 
was found that only eighty-four were inflected, 
namely, associated with an object as "predi- 
cate attribute." These were distributed as 
follows : 

A.-S. Laws 9; Chronicle 30; Beowulf 2; 
'Csedmon' 17; Pastoral Care, Vol. I, 11; Pas- 
toral Care, Vol. II, 7; Wulfstan's Homilies 
8— total, 84. 

3. The Jive hundred and sixteen remaining 
(uninflected) participial forms were distributed 
as follows : 

A.-S. Laws 50; Chronicle 200; Beowulf 37; 
'Caedmon' 71; Pastoral Care, Vol. I, 37; Pas- 
toral Care, Vol. II, 59; Wulfstan's Homilies 
62 — total, 516. 

4. These, when sifted, distributed them- 
selves into several categories according as 
they were associated with (1) transitive verbs 
having (a) direct objects (masc, fern, or neuter), 
(b) object clauses ; (2) intransitive verbs having 
(a) genitive and dative objects, (b) no object 
at all. 

The results assorted themselves as follows : 



L— Accusative Objects (including Object 
Clauses). 

Neuter and 
Masc. Fem. Obj. CI. 

A.-S. Laws 8 (including plurals) 5 21 

Chronicle 42 " " 9 32 

Beowulf 13 " " 4 g 

'Csedmon' 36 " " 9 x2 

Pastoral Care, Vol. I.. . 9 " " 5 I4 



II. .2 



Wulfstan's Homilies. 



.19 
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Remark. — Under each head there are several doubtful 
cases. In the Parallel Chronicle the same forms occur 2, 3, 
4 or even 5 times, where one MS. has been copied from an- 
other. 

II. — Genitive and Dative Objects and In- 

TRANSITIVES WITHOUT OBJECTS. 

A.-S. Laws 11 

Chronicle 9 

Beowulf 8 

'Casdmon' , 8 

Pastoral Care, Vol. L* 6 

"II 4 

Wulfstan's Homilies 9 

5. Two results flow from these observa- 
tions : 

1. The incomprehensibility of such state- 
ments as these (Morris' Elementary Historical 
English Grammar, p. 134): "In the oldest 
period the [English] verb was inflected for the 
present and perfect [preterite-imperfect] only. 
... In the fourteenth century we find . . . 
the perfect expressed by the auxiliary have 
and the passive participle" (implying that be- 
fore the fourteenth century such was not the 
case). 

2. That Sweet's statement (Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar,' p. xc.) : "Originally these peri- 
phrastic forms (i. e. forms with htzfth and 
hcefde past participle) were employed only 
with transitive verbs, and the participle was 
put in the accusative case agreeing with the 
substantive, as is still the case in the older 
writings," must be received with extreme re- 
serve. 

A true Anglo-Saxon syntax, written without 
preconceptions or prejudice, facing all the 
phenomena, shirking none of the facts, has 
yet to be written. 

James A. Harrison. 
Washington and Lee University. 

* The investigation seems to show that one of the MSS. 
of Gregory's Pastoral Care was copied from the other, so 
close is the correspondence in the form and number of the 
past participles. 
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